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III.— THE GENITIVES -or AND -oio IN HOMER. 

Though -oio is generally assumed to be older than -ov and to 
represent the main, if not the only, early epic usage, a glance at 
the poems is enough to show that such a view must rest rather on 
some pious wish than on any direct inference. As the text 1 stands, 
the two forms in the narrative of the Iliad 2 without B", etc., are 
more or less on a par — 439' -ov as against 492 -010. Of the 439 
-ov, 150 are found in arsi, and 107 of these come before a word 
beginning with a consonant 4 ; the other 43 are followed by a 
vowel, but not all of these can be claimed as -o»\ since 10 occur 
in the strong caesura, where elision is unlikely. There remain 
289 in thesi ; no less than 60 of these are found at the end of the 
line, and 2 others are followed by two consonants. Thus among 
the 931 genitives used there are at least 179 examples of mono- 
syllabic -ov metrically fixed; and many of these — such as i£ay 

on'iXov, (Kireo-e 8i(f>pov, rroXtpovd' ovyiyi/fT epa>r] — are neither obviously 

modern nor easily removable. Provisionally at any rate, -ov 
must be accepted as part of the old language. The form re- 
mains metrically well established, even if we go so far as to take 
-ov as V, and -ov in the first four theses as -00. 

As will be shown presently, we can hardly take -oil and -ov in 
this way; but even if we could we should still be forced to 
assume two distinct genitives. The ending -010 clearly comes 
from -oo-«o, and contraction of vowels divided originally by -a- is 
scarcely possible, at all events to the extent that would be needed 

1 The Clarendon Press text (recensuit D. B. Monro, 1901). 

- The books B484-end, 8, 1, K, * and fi are tabled apart as " B 2 , etc.", and 
the rest of the Iliad is called " the Iliad without B 2 , etc." Between the narra- 
tive proper and the speeches there are in general so many differences both of 
metrical and of linguistic convention that separate treatment is always 
needed — see Classical Quarterly, 1908, April, pp. 94seq.,and 1912, Jan., pp. 
44 seq. 

'Neglecting E 21, Z 61, H 120, N 788 ; N358, 0670,2 242, X 6, 313; also 10 
occurrences of dvfiov ek&gtov. 

4 F is reckoned as a consonant. 
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to explain the sure instances of -ou (nearly i in 5). 1 Inscriptions 
prove that the Attic genitive is a contraction. The Homeric -ov 
may conceivably be the same ; but if so, it must come not from 
-0(0-1)0, but from -o(i)o. Even then there may be some difficulty 
in explaining why, as against other analogous forms 2 , -00 is nearly 
always contracted. 

For, as a matter of fact, -ou is nearly always monosyllabic. 
Outside the exceptional scansions like ao~e\<f>eiov KTa/j.ivoio there is 
only one reason for attempting to resolve -ou. The introduction 
of -00 would convert a number of fourth-spondaics 3 into greatly 
preferable dactylics. But any such attempt recoils on itself, and 
really spoils rather than helps the versification. For instance, in 
the II. without B 2 , etc. (narr.) the resolution of -ou (types UeveXdoo, 
<j>aeiv6o, diqbpoo, etc.) would remove 79 out of the 441 fourth-spon- 
daics. So far, excellent; but unluckily there are in the same 
narrative no less than 51 lines where -ou is shortened in the 
fourth-dactylic (types 7roXu8at8d\ou, etc.), so that if -ou is to reckon 
as -00, 51 elisions must be added to the 105 which the text already 
gives in this break. Reducing the fourth-spondaics by 2 in 11, 
we shall increase the bucolic elisions by 1 in 2 — a distinctly poor 
bargain. Elision such as of -0 is everywhere kept down, and in 
an important verse-pause could occur very seldom, if at all. 4 A 
similar point is to be seen in trochaic -ov. In the II. without B 2 , 
etc. (narr.) -ou is shortened 6 times in the weak caesura (E338, 
N 211, p 611, 697, 2575, T 384), but only thrice in the fifth trochaic 
(a 328, M 447, P 277). It is surely very odd that -00 should add 6 
to the 26 good examples of elision in the weak caesura, but only 
3 to the 275 in the fifth trochaic ; whereas, if -ou is taken as a 
shortened vowel or diphthong, the occurrences of the scansion 
are closely in accordance with the general metrical chances (II. 
without B 2 , etc., narr. — 3d-troch. shortenings 112, 5th-troch. 
shortenings 66). Lastly, the decisive fact is this : The general 

1 I. e. at the very lowest, and on the most extreme assumptions ; really it is 
far commoner. 

2 Instances like the verbs in -du do not help here ; there may really have 
been a conjugation in -a/u. 

3 Especially II 647; in later work (narr. 6 120, 1^323; speeches 1412,^492, 565, 
a 90, 165, fi 267) the molossus is no great matter. P 572 shows that molossal 
words, like the others, really took -ov. 

4 Of course, this applies in full force only to narrative, though even in the 
speeches the bucolic is very well treated. 
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nature of the verse puts some premium on words which scan as 
a dactyl (e. g. 5/gipoo), or better still, as an admissive dactyl (e. 
g. wfioo). Any common words of this kind will be often used / 
and a fair proportion of the instances will stand after the fourth 
diaeresis. If -oo really existed, it is a quite unthinkable paradox 
that for the whole of the two epics the dactylic scansion can only 
be proved once — in a late speech (| 239). From all this we 
can draw a plain inference. The genitive in -ov is original in 
Homer; it was really used, and was pronounced as a monosylla- 
ble. It has nothing to do with -00 and still less with -oto, but was 
most likely the diphthong -ov, not -01, or -«, as can be seen from 
the dislike of short scansions, which are rarely employed except 
in open cretics such as Bpovov, etc. Against this view of -ov there 
are only two apparent objections. The Attic contracted -ov is 
sure to be felt as a disquieting difficulty, though for the question 
of Homeric use the fact is extrinsic and not at all in pari materia 
with direct metrical evidence. Intrinsic, and therefore much 
more important, is the high percentage of fourth-spondaic -ov, 
which by itself would strongly suggest a dibrach form. The 
puzzle, however, is not quite so easy. To get any solution at all 
the Homerist will find that he ' must take the matter pretty deep '. 
At all events, the abundance of fixed -ov, and the absence of cer- 
tainly resolved scansions, should warn us that we cannot get, 
and therefore ought not to need, any help from -00. 

Between -ov and -040 there seems to be no easily traceable differ- 
ence of function. That the local use ('sphere- within-which ') 
always takes -o«o, 2 can hardly be more than an accident. The 
earliest example is ntSloto, and for this type of word the general 
rule is against -ov in any combination ; the local use of -010 in other 
types may sometimes (as in veioio) be due to direct imitation, 
and sometimes to metrical convenience — e. g. dfioto replaces 
k4\(v8ov when np^o-oovre shifts to npfio-o-apev. Again, phrases like 
d<j>v€t6s fitoToio prove nothing as regards the syntax of -010 ; they 
illustrate a principle which has become merely scansional. But 
though the sense of the endings cannot be distinguished, there can 
still be seen a difference which in a way is grammatical. The end- 
ing -ov is, as the text stands, greatly preferred with pronouns. In 

1 It is just this consideration which makes the rarity of type x tl P tal - so fatal 
to the assumption of an early dative in -tat (side by side with -eaat). 
S H. G 2 , p. 143. 
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the II. without B 2 , etc., there are 38 narrative occurrences of toO 
in arsi and 29 in thesi; toIo has at most 7 instances. ' It is true 
that in the text toO is often possible ; but against this must beset 
the fact that it is hardly ever necessary — for instance, roio 8' &pa k\. 
(n-p., or., etc.), does not occur, and roto ydp is not found till K 57 (a 
speech) ; the only reliable examples of roto in narrative are toio 
SvaKTos, 7-010 yepavros, where the use of the article is presumably 
Odyssean. The same leaning to -ov can be seen in other pro- 
nouns. The relative 010 2 does not occur, and the possessive 010 
appears only once in the Iliad (r 333). The genitives oXXou, kuvov, 
otov, 3 Tolov, roioOSe, toioutou, ToOSe and tovtov have no corresponding 
long forms; and airov is thrice as common as ouroio. 4 

In nouns and adjectives -010 is the normal use, except where 
it conflicts with a metrical rule. Every reader of Homer must 
have been struck by the fact that the ending is never dovetailed — 
that is to say, there are no 5 phrases such as xoAkoio o-rcponrj, 6vpolo 

KpaTtpOLO, lolo TTT€pO€VTOSy OIOTOIO 0~TOVO€VTOS, dl COflOtO VTlftapOlO, &JT 

(ivTpoto y\a<fivpoto, Kvdotpoio KpV€poio, 0\vpnoio vifpocvros, optkoio 

irpowapoidcv, though a priori these would seem to be true and 
even laudable scansions. In the same way, hiatus after -ov 
in thesi is far too rare 6 to let us think that -o«'| appeared 
in old work. Taken together the two facts show that though 
with nouns and adjectives -oto was the regular genitive, yet 
its prerogative was strictly tempered to the general needs 
of the verse. Whenever a word naturally gave -|oto, this form 

1 A 493, A (261 tow 6' in' 'I<pida/i.), 322, 620, II 472 jiev, 505 <!', 587, $ 255. 

2 ot> H 325, I 94 ; A 6, £ 4. Speeches — 295; K 244, E 345, P 21, X 425, 
Q 744(?), a 161, (344), (<S 726), it 142, <j> 155, a 52; N 778, * 196, fl (106), 638, 
766, (<5 160), 539, k (279, 493), A 168, f 379, a 181, t 223, <p 303, (318), a 310; 
also B 138, (r 87, H 374, 388), 2 171, (G 212), (3 27, 90, (y 140), (f 204, it 188), 
P i°3> T 50, i> 1 8. Where ov re stands in generalizing clauses, the re is 
needed by the sense, and 0*10 cannot be substituted. 

3 The gen. sing. masc. (neut.) of ocroc or tooo<; happens not to be used. 

i avTolo — A 360, 500, E 170, I 193, P 300, 8 126, r) 143; also N 159, $ 582, 
(speech a 207). The ' false ' prepositions generally take ovtoZo, for a metrical 
reason, e. g., av-oii irpoirapoide (irpooUe) gives overlength, whereas TrapoiW 
(jrpooB') avTolo gives true scansion. 

5 In the whole of the two epics the single exception is 1 126 = 268 (speech) ; 
but 1 393 and <j> 98 must be considered. 

6 In the Iliad, only B 666, (0 120), K 505, II 226, (i- 219, 431), SI 122, 578 ; 
speeches (Z 463), 23, * 441. 
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was preferred to -ov, and the preference went so far that actually 
OiXiiiTToio 1 was normal as against 'oXvpnov. But in any word that 
would give -oi\o (e. g. oia-roio) the ending -ov has a prescriptive 
right. In early work this rule seems to have been quite abso- 
lute; we may be sure that if combinations like 6V &poio o-nfiapo'to had 
been used a fair proportion of them would have been preserved, 
if only because they often have no obvious metrical equivalent. 
The rejection of -ot|o, then, may be taken as a fact ; but it is at 
first sight a fact rather hard to understand. In a word like 
oio-ros the ending -oto gives, it is true, an open antispast ; and 
this consideration might lead us to expect a preference for -ov. 
But it does not explain the total rejection of -oi|o. 'oXv/wroto was 
often ictuated; why was not oVo-roto sometimes dovetailed (oi"oro<o 
jtt., or., etc.) ? Especially in words like p.j/pos the principle seems 
fantastic ; fii]p\otois regular, and there are a great number of shifts 
which would naturally give p,rjpol\o (either ftijpoi' or fu/poio up. etc.). 
The whole thing must surely point back to a time when there was 
for nouns in -os a third termination still in living use. Let us sup- 
pose that in some early epic period — earlier than any represented 
in our text — the ending -6<f>i, perhaps already on the down grade, 
was yet part of the living language, and was still used freely, at 
all events with prepositions. At once all the puzzling facts of 
•ov and -010 fall into line. Except with pronouns, the ending -010 
was preferred, and in such types as aiyi°x°?, xainevos, f/ireipos, n-oir/ror, 
a'Xior, Ko\e6u, npiapios, it was the normal use. But in forms like Sio-tos 
there was metrical interference : oio-roto would give a spondee which 
must be felt as gratuitous, 2 since -6<f>i, possible at any rate with 
prepositions, would give the required dactylic scansion. The 

J So too ficaaavAoso (A 548, P 112, 657), as against jitaav'Aov which does not 
occur. The converse treatment, viz. a form so ictuated as to preclude -010, is 
late and very rare (A 631, a 389) ; novAeoii is not found; Stfwv stands only once 
in narrative (P 189), but the speeches give four occurrences (H 119, 174, T 73, 
<I> 422) ; in IT 9, aiTToalvi] eavolo not saa. may be read. 

- Avoidance of the gratuitous spondee was an important principle, which 
we can see illustrated in many ways — e. g. the rigorous taboo of augmented 
forms like i/aovae, the subtle treatment of forms having interchangeable -aa- 
and -a-, and the restriction of dative in -earn from stems with which it would 
give a spondee. (To this last rule there are many apparent exceptions even 
in the narrative of the Iliad without B 2 , etc. ; in B 2 , etc., and in the Odyssey 
-£<t<t< becomes quite free). The treatment of avyp, tidwp, and the difficulty in 
OvAv/nry, and the rarity of scansions like Idai^uv, all exemplify the same thing. 
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occasional need for constructions rejecting -6<pi would not be 
enough to bring in oiaroio, for in reserve there was always oiarov 
which at the end of the line could still dodge the spondee. The 
same principle obviously applies to types \otvos and \&jios. 

We must suppose that this was the original state of things, but 
in the earliest period represented in our text there is already a 
difference. The -6(pi case is evidently on its last legs; and its 
primitive use, seen here and there as in n\dyx8r] 8' dn-oxaXxd^t x<^<os, 
is for the most part disappearing * except where a change was 
metrically impossible. Still, in the verse as we have it, the older 
tradition has left three clear traces — the prohibition of -o<|o, the 
massing of certain types of -ov and -av (7k Sicppav, St' &pov, t| trmav, 
arr' wfitov) in the fourth spondaic, and the curious fact that the so- 
called -oo was always dovetailed— a restriction which seems to have 
come about in the following way : Words like dfieXfaos cannot take 
-oto, so that when a genitive was needed, -ou was practically forced ; 
-<£i would not often be suitable with this type of word, 2 though 
no doubt when a dovetailing combination was to hand, the ending 
might be used, and indeed apparently was used in nepi^ai 
d8eX<£eo<£i Krafiepoio. In any but the earliest periods this phrase 
would be sure to provoke some change, because of the agreement 
of -6<f>i and -oio. 3 When dSeXfaov was substituted, it is likely that 
the -e took false length (such as is seen in <r<f>elav). After 
the substitution had taken place, afcXfaiov KTaphoio became 
regarded as authorizing 4 a special ' epic ' treatment of -ov. The 
formula is ' open cretic, followed by two consonants ', and 

1 The corpse-like -(f>t is however galvanized to a sort of secondary life in 
-r/fi. The use apparently is on the rise ; in late narrative -yfi is transferred 
from nouns to pronominal adjectives (hipr/^t, II 734, 2 477, X 80, 6s^iTepjjtj>i 
£2 284) ; in speeches the case extends to true adjectives — ^aivofiivri^i, Kpare- 
prifyi — and now we are well on the way which is later called Wardour Street. 
The narrative of A shows only ovd' cupapapTE TirvaicS/ievog iceQc&qQi, where, 
though the syntax is a modernism, the position of -<pt (closing the line) prob- 
ably represents the vanishing point of the old use. Similarly, in the Odyssey 
-010 steadily drifts to the end of the line. 

2 -^£ perhaps could not be elided (but see n 734), and in old work positional 
-v was avoided, except with back-leaning words (e. g. Se or re). There is a 
special reason why aSstyeoipiv di and analogues should not oceur. 

3 airo jrAareof nrvdtpi and airrolaiv 6xta<j>t were tolerated, but they are not on 
all fours with -6tj>i. -010. 

4 All the other narrative instances are so much later than E 21, that they 
may very well have been modelled on it. 
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the rule is faithfully observed in narrative, except in B 731, 
where kKvto tckvo would have been expected, but the Catalogist 
may have heard the phrase opouov nroXc/ioto without the -1--. 
With this exception, two consonants or their equivalent are 
found to follow all the narrative examples, 1 three of which are 
d8e\(f>eiov, while the other six have -i-, the vowel which makes 
false length least difficult. In the speeches 2 matters are very 
different. All traditional rules are greatly relaxed here, and 
the style is much more open to innovations. For instance, the 
late scansion olos undoubtedly has its home in the speeches, and 
this fact is important for the question of the genitive, since -0T0 
now becomes at any rate conceivable. It is a curious chance, to 
say the least of it, that any phrase which apparently necessitates 
-00 should always occur in a speech, so that -0T0 is a quite possible 
explanation, enabling us to understand examples like B 325 and 
I 239, which a priori cannot, and in fact do not, find any parallel 
in narrative. 

These special scansions, then, seem no real obstacle to the view 
here advocated. Nor need the ictuation Ovkvpmoio be any more 
fatal, though at first sight it looks troublesome. OvXifinoio gives a 
spondee just as much as 'o\ifnroi\o. How is it that the former is 
regular, while the latter is forbidden ? The question is not hard 
to answer. While -<pi was still in living use, there grew up a 
sort of rule against -01 |o. Presently -<£> disappeared and with it 
those dactylic scansions which had been the cause of the rejection 
of -oi|o. But -o»|o was not introduced into epic verse — that would 
have been sacrilege. Instead, various other spondaic scansions 
make their entry, and among these we may regard e\ &i(ppov i \ , e£ 
imrap*\, and oiXu/ujroio as the most typical. 

As has been said, whenever the choice lies between -o<o and -ov 
in arsi, the former is preferred. Indeed, -|ov is at first ex- 
tremely rare with nouns and adjectives, and some of these seem 
to refuse it altogether ; e.g. neither 'QKeavosnotalyloxos give any cer- 
tain instance. 3 Relatively the commonest occurrence of -|ou is in 
type oi»|<w, where no doubt the use has been affected by \o"vov — 

*B 518, 731, E 21, Z 61 =H 120 = N 788, N 358 = 670 = 2 242, X6, 313. 

2 B 325, o 70, Z 344, I 64, I 440 = N 635 = * 294 = a 264 = a 543, 66 = 
4> 104, 554, k 36, 60, f 239 ( ? add II 208, i. e. oov irpdrspov y'). 

3 There may be one example of each in the speeches (3 246 and 1 275), but 
both are followed by a vowel. 

4 
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at least it is noticeable that type xp^o-o'to (where the first syllable 
cannot so easily get into arsis) 1 is much less often changed to 
Xf>v<r\oii. The general relation of -oto to ov in all types can beseen 
at a glance from the following tables : 
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1 Xpvaoio is metrically preferential as against \xpvcov. Compare crifteGyi 
and Tpaeaai, which are metrically preferential as against arrfieai and Tpaai. 
A word like \%pvcsov has only one good place, viz. the beginning of the line. 
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B) -ov a) in arsi. 
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As has been explained, -ov in ihesi has come about naturally 
in the historical course of the versification, and is therefore the 
normal use ; but -ov in fair competition with -oio, i. e., -ov in arsi, 
is at first rare, though it is gradually rising, as may be seen from 
the following abstract (ov, toO, roOSe, and olo, toIo are neglected ; l 
except in the strong caesura -ov before a vowel is reckoned as 
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The increase in B 2 , etc., and in the Odyssey is very well marked. 
The speeches of the II. without B 2 , etc., seem at first sight to 
rival the oldest narrative treatment of the genitive ; but the ap- 

1 The two instances of Ov?iv/ittov in narrative are not considered ; they have 
been attacked on other grounds, and can easily be removed. But (car' OvAv/i- 
irov rod' Uaveic in speeches is different — tot' OvM/tiroio Itcdvetg can be substi- 
tuted, and is very likely right, but the hiatus and the gratuitous 5th trochaic 
-010 are as sure a mark of late work as the double difficulty in Ov'Avfmov. 
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pearance will be found to be quite illusory. In the speeches all 
trochaic caesurae are relatively more plentiful, and hemimerals 
are rarer, than they are in narrative, so that there is much less 
pressure on -oto. The general treatment of -oio in the speeches 
shows an odd difference which may be very important, and like 
so many things in the handling of this case, may really point 
back to a primitive condition of the verse. The speeches show 
the long genitive placed much more in ihe fifth trochaic. Thus 
in the II. without B 2 , etc., the speeches have -mo actually as often 
in the fifth as in the third troch. (88 -oto in 2218 fifth-trochs. ; 88 
-oto in 2959 weak caesurae), but in narrative the 3707 weak cae- 
surae give 167 occurrences of -010, while the 2703 fifth-trochaics 
only give 92. 

Let us suppose that in early verse the fifth-trochaic was a 
minor scansion, 1 perhaps even avoided except in as far as it was 
made indispensable by the needed bacchiacs and amphibrachs 
which are otherwise troublesome to manage. The consequence 
is obvious; the only regular appearance of -010 in the fifth trochaic 
would be in combinations like no\v<p\mo-fioi.o daXao-o-rjs (preferred to 

6a\d(T(TTjs drpvyeTow, cvpviropoio) and oXooio rpd/3oio, KpaT€poto @tolo, etc. 

Actually these types seem at first to have been the only regular 
ones. 2 For instance, it is an odd fact that out of 84 occurrences of 
words like alyiixoio (II. without B 2 , etc., narr.) only 3 are found in 
the fifth trochaic — A 49', r 5, T I. Yet scansions like rap' 'Qkcocoio 
or Ktu alyioxoio are so natural that a priori they would have been ex- 
pected everywhere. Again, nothing could seem more inevitable 
than hot OiXi/jnToio 5 Kapijvav, but the phrase is never so placed ; 
and in fact type rinelpoio out of 35 occurrences (II. without B 2 , 
etc., narr.) gives only 5 in the fifth trochaic, as against 12 in 
the third troch.; and as many as 16 at the end of the line. Types 
X<BOf»eVoio and iroiijToio are of course metrically debarred from the 
fifth trochaic ; 4 even in the Odyssey they have only two narra- 
tive examples (p 333, ^ 455). Whether type KoXeolo was at first 
tolerated in this position is uncertain; in the narrative of a 

'This is well borne out by the narrative statistics for A and for II, and by 
the facts of the syllabic aug. (Classical Q., 1912, p. 107). 

2 Ka(jr/v7jroto TreoovTot; is indecisive (-ov epnrovrof;). 

3 A shift from ysuero Kparspolo. In the Odyssey, vrrip aoyvpsow at last 
establishes itself. 

4 Originally the strong caesura unsupported by the 4th diaeresis or (second- 
arily) by the hephthemimeral was much disliked ; and there are hardly any 
words (8, t6) which would bring in %uofiivoio after the weak caesura. 
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there is no instance, and all the examples in n (narr.) are oddly 
unlucky. 1 To the general avoidance of fifth-trochaic -oio in 
narrative there is only one clear exception, viz., type xP v < T0 " i0 < 
which out of 27 occurrences (II. without B 2 , etc.), has 12 so 
placed. The cause lies in the two initial consonants; type 
\Xpva-ov cannot stand well except at the beginning of the verse, 
whereas types \o1vov 2 and \a/iov can also stand at the end; hence 
there is a heavier incidence of -010 in words like xp v<t ° s > anc ^ an 
extra place is given to the long genitive, to make good the 
missing place of the short genitive. Something of the same 
kind can be seen in onj#<f<r<™ (i. e. -e<r<pt) and Tp<oe<r<ri, which 
are normal, because arrjdfo-i and Tp&xri have only one good place 
(first in the line) ; but scansions like Tei>x«rai and ndvreo-o-i are 
highly irregular, 3 since rcvxto-t has three good places and rraa-t 
might have four. 

If the reader is satisfied that, though it cannot be traced in 
the speeches, 4 there was originally some avoidanee of fifth-tro- 
chaic -010, he will be better prepared for a fact which must other- 
wise seem irrational. In narrative there is shown an extreme 
dislike of -010 followed by a particle. The Iliad without B 2 , etc., 
gives only 5 narrative examples — (a 261), 11472, 505, where rov 
may be read ; 5 626, which proves nothing, 6 and X 398, a late 
shift from e'< Sicppov 8' (and this in its turn from in '8 tmrav — so Is 
8l<ppoi> 8' = ds 8' «nrovf)- T In the rest of narrative there appear : 

I'rcuo <?' * 385, 452; i \rolo (5(e) * 597, Q 18. 
Xaponoid r' avanrog (?) B 672, Tiravoid re B 735. 
Xivoid te I 661, y6mo re 6 801, 2a/ioi6 re 6 845. 

1 II 502 is a speech-resumption ; II 589 is in the difficult simile ; II 679 is a 
shifted speech-line (so giving irregular -si>) ; II 787, 855, are of course late. 
The number of other narrative instances must not be taken as decisive — the 
crossing of^ noM/ioio and ■KTokkfiom may have obscured the principle. 

2 Type olvoio in 5th troch. is rare in narr. : 2 245, T 44, * 387, 859, A 2, 349, 
v 100, ip 32. In speeches it is commoner— E 887, I 625, Q 655, 8 156, 1 93, 102, 

246, A 350, J 170, 468, ■* 75, a 366, r 321, 527. 

3 TevxeaaL narr.: "f 131, a 496; navrtoai. narr.: S 521, d 21, re 161, % 131, 

247, and v 432. 

4 In the speeches (and in late work generally) the 5th troch. becomes an 
important caesura, as can be seen from the occurrence of hiatus, etc. 

8 The question is whether rolo could be used in old work ; if it could be 
used, no doubt it could be followed by a particle. 

6 avefiov 6' ap dciv6g would give Wernecke's scansion, and so would be just as 
bad as avepoio Si or avefiov de re. 

'No doubt Sijoe S' ap' en diQpoto is possible, though it is less probable here. 
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Clearly fresh scansions and fresh particles are making their way 
in ; but the process is slow, and the number of instances incon- 
siderable, when we contrast the speeches : 

rolo 6' A 380; to'io 8' avevdev X 333 ; row te A 28, Z 283 ; rolo yap K 57, 

7 334- 
' kdprjcroio 8' I- S 121, HarpdnXoio d' tkupa 2 93, veapoio 8e 0, 137, Aiovii- 

goio 6e 6> 74 ; 
Tevedow te A 38, 452, Jlpidfioi6 te A 255, T 288, A 31, 35, iroTitfioio te 

© 453> Stip.016 te 468, tt 75, t 527, 
ojw<o te v 312, oiroid r' . . . lyde i 87, /c 58, ^-pnuoZd T£ a 165, 700(0 re p 8, 

^ 228, 6) 323, (?£0(0 TE S 83I, ~Z6.IJ.Ol6 TE 6 67I, 29 J 

Kaoiyvr/Tot6 ys H483, Tipidjiow ys $ 105, 6"iek fisyapoio y' oiu p 460; 

yooio fikv i 157; iroTa/io'io rrep 4> 185, nal iv BavaTow wsp atari Q, 428, 750. 

The rarity of such scansions in narrative must surely confirm 
our former inference. At first, owing to its trochaic scansion, 
-010 stood normally in the strong caesura and at the end of the 
line ; where it occurred in the fifth trochaic it was caused by the 
pressure of needed bacchiacs and amphibrachs — it did not itself 
cause them. Under such circumstances -010 could never be fol- 
lowed by particles, since it either stands at the end of the line or 
in the weak caesura (where elision was at first impossible), or 
else it is drawn into the fifth trochaic by a bacchiac already ex- 
isting as such (e. g. 8a\ao-o-r)i). The reason of the thing must later 
have disappeared ; but by sheer acoustic conservatism the tradi- 
tion was, as we have seen, well maintained in narrative. Radical 
innovations, such as Sap.010 re,', have no doubt been transferred 
from the speeches, which are always undisciplined. 

It has been taken for granted that except in the strong caesura, 
-ov in arsi before a vowel was really elided -01'. The point cannot 
be directly proved, 2 but there is a fair probability that -010 was 
still elided, or else that -ov was consciously regarded as legiti- 
mised by a following vowel. The conclusion gets at least some 
plausibility from an odd metrical fact. In the narrative of the 

1 Analogous facts are these — a) etteoo-i te is rare and late (narr. K 542, T415 ; 
speeches I 113, S 597, 1 376) and oxsaai te, tekeoo'i, te, etc., are not found; 
£)6/Uo<7£ 6e (0*446 speech) has no parallel ; c) type yt/laccE 6e is later than type 
ysTiasaE at end of line, and much later than type SafiaaaE 6e iuv. 

2 At least, not aviSpuri. The principles of hemimeral scansion seem to be 
intricate. 
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Iliad without B 2 , etc., whenever a word forming a spondee fills 
the gap between 7th and 9th hemimeral ' (e. g. Kpelav 'Kyapepvav, 

£av86s M., TtKriyrjs dtopres, irprjprjs e'iri vi-Kpa), Such a spondaic word 

either begins with two consonants, or else — well, or else practi- 
cally it is («'i»/o|) uvSpcoj-, for there is no other frequent instance. If 
avepavis theoretically impossible, nothing can be concluded here; 
even if the phrase were unique, ava£ av§pa>v is common enough 
and old enough to establish any scansion which it really illus- 
strates. But it is a surprising thing that the phrase, though so 
common and so old, has hardly any analogues or imitations ; and 
we may perhaps provisionally suppose that avbpav here conceals 
dvepav. It is not unlikely that the stem d«p- was declined through- 
out ; otherwise 1 (ixepof (e. g. P435) is hard to understand, and 
(VS/jecrirt should not appear at all. The form gives a gratuitous 
spondee ; and just as we see fjXao-e and 'd\aoo-e, but not fjXaacre, and 

onnoa-a and oVoVcra, but not omrotraa, SO we should have expected to 

see dvSpdoi and aviptaai, but not avhpeaai. We may therefore 
perhaps assume the possibility of Avipwv, and in that case the 
spondees in question become really interesting. In the narra- 
tive of the Iliad without B 2 , etc., a huge majority of them begin 
with two consonants, but the restriction is elsewhere dying or 
dead, as can be seen from the following abstract : 

Spondaic words placed between 7th and gth hemimerals : 

It. (Not B 2 , etc.). B 2 , etc. Odyssey. 

Narr. Speeches. Narr. Speeches. Narr. Speeches. 

A) 2 cons 103= 41 33 15 50 60 

B) 1 cons, or vowel.. 22 s 35 13 15 28 63 



M. e. when both hemimerals exist as true scansional breaks, and neither of 
them is modified by a forward-leaning word (tit divtft) or a back-leaning word 
roWas fie). 

2 Ai02, 130, 245, 285, 460, B 100, 369, 411, 423, 477, T 36, 118, 123, 145, 384, 
A 153, 183, 188, 210, 283, 311, 356, 368, 463,480,497, 519, E 8, 74,91 (?), 158, 
427, 500, 537, 623, 697, 780, Z 63, 320, H 93(?), 107, 322. 405. 479, A 107, 125, 
126, 153, 177, 238, 294, 532, 846, M 207, 286 (?), 392, 456, N 10. 215, 564, 654, 
763, 2 31, 41, 150, 0543,574,577,113,285, 310,413. 508, 579. 600, 752, P 6, 18. 
55,67, 113, 124, 300, 578, 618, 673,684, 747(?). z 25°, 3'0, 322- 390. (591). °l 2 > 
T 282, 367.x 41, 173, $ 118, 435, X 467, 469, 470. 

3 (A 35). A 307, 441, 585. B (143?), 169, r (1 19), 375, (380), A (472), (E 54, 446), 
Z 304, 312, H 31 7, 366, A 255 (?), M 397, N 536(?), E (346), 430 (?),0 525, 632, II 175, 
180, 602 (?), (P 658), 2 526, T 359, Y 68, (279=* 69), * (246), 526. 



B 2 , etc. 


Odyssey. 


Narr. Speeches. 


Narr. Speeches 


19 10 


26 37 


13 12 


17 44 
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In the above table the reckoning is made by occurrences ; if dis- 
tinct words (or combinations) should alone be counted, these 
figures must be substituted : 

II. (Not B 2, etc.). 
Narr. Speeches. 

A) 2 cons 36 ' 17 

B) 1 cons, or vowel. . 17- 25 

It will be very difficult to get sure exceptions in the oldest nar- 
rative ; ri8e in A 255 (q8e TTToXe/ioio) may really be forward-leaning, 
and there is the same doubt about Wis in n 602 {pevos 8' Wis 4>ipov 
avTmv). In the narrative of E and P there are no clear instances 
of spondaic words so placed unless they begin with two con- 
sonants. The half line A11 nr» drdXainos may perhaps seem 
enough to disprove the principle suggested ; but there is a curi- 
ous uncertainty here. Long -1- in this declension may very well 
be a primitive form, but for some reason it always occurs in 
late work (e. g. $\oo-v pains), and generally in connection with 
Speeches (/3ow rjviv, (3oa>7m). Also, if All ^n» drdXavros is to be an 
old narrative phrase, we may fairly ask why does it not appear 
in old narrative ? Precisely the same question applies to 6e6<piv 
ii!)(iTa>p arakavTos. Both expressions are really native to the 
speeches; and, like rogav ev elSas, have later been transferred to 
narrative. 

' Well ', the reader will say, ' provisionally, and for the sake of 
peace and quiet, the principle may be granted. But what is to 
be the reason of it, and how is it to bear on -ov and 010?' The 
reason is simple enough ? Spondaic words beginning with two 
consonants are scansionally troublesome. If they are not re- 
stricted to the beginning of the line, they must be placed across a 
diaeresis (Kpei\a>v); otherwise, besides necessitating two spondees, 
they will give either a dovetail in thesi{e. g. H 18971-5 fi<f xXiJpoiOor 

1 flpiori(l), Tlavnov, ylaoaav, dpifivq, Srlaav 6", Ovr/rav, QpriKav(}), 8p?jvv(, 
(KTieiTT/v), tikrjis, nviarj, (Kvaau), Kpeiuv, (apeiav), Kpr]vrj, Krijoiv, gavdoc, irfcloroi, 
TtXeKryp, TrlTjyiJQ, nvoirj, Trpqvys, Ttprj&v (1), n-pooaw, Trporoc;, pi^av, latum, anfjitTpov, 
ani>\r)^, (T/tuXof, Grofifiovs, oryOof, Taaec -of -w -aiv, Tpuai, (pOoy-yqc, %?iap6v, 
xpvaeoc, ipvx&c. The phrase or' eKiftpicy is reckoned as ore re jipiai), and (uf 
re) Tipuv loxdvei as ■Kpijav iidar' lt?x et - 

*aixp.f/C (dvipa, avipaq r', avipuv), (aroc), (ov /3ov/S/c), (in divrjQ), (qpad' 6 yip.), 
ifik (?), decov, id, l%( (?), l<f>i, Kai jiiv, nai o\a\ (ml air7iay%v' £-), Kaki/, (xoiAac), 
Kov/iy, ?.a/iirp6v, /uyarup, jitjtiv, (vtjoq y' e-), (imi-p vurov) ov tto, ov ri, (rajf f/v), 
nelpdv r', (to izpiv y 1 £-), x £ P a '' 
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else over-length (e. g. Kai|Tpa>a»/). With words like £av66s the case 
is much the same ; once within the line, they will not scan well 
except across a diaeresis — for instance across the fourth diaeresis, 
because though it is late in the line for a spondee, a dovetail 1 in 
the hephthemimeral is a primary scansion, and was especially 
liked. Words such as Sios or alvos have no analogous difficulty ; in 
any but the fourth foot they can take their natural place — viz., 
with the first syllable in arsi. Hence we find regularly £av8bs 

MeveXaos Or (iSo^k) ayaBbs MeveXaos, but not Slot MeveXaos, nor even 

At last we get back to the elision of -oto. We have seen that 
-|ou was originally avoided, and also that a spondaic word not 
beginning with two consonants could hardly stand between 7th 
and 9th hemimeral. It is not likely that both principles would 
be neglected at once ; and it can scarcely be an accident that 
when spondaic genitives like vixvov and 6eiov are placed before the 
9th hemimeral, they are followed either by a back-leaning word 
(which practically removes the break in question — /3 358, 1 97, 
\ no, fi 137), or else by a vowel — K 519, Y 279, * 69, 526, 259, 
8 839, <j> 244, and perhaps ^ 16, 22. If deiov PaatXijos (8621, n- 335) 
does not represent deioio avaKTos, it gives final emphasis to the fact 
that the genitive of deiot — presumably because the use of the word 
is Odyssean — hardly ever shows a strictly normal scansion — I 214, 
K315, 11798. Exceptin these three lines, foi'oiostands eitherinthe 
fifth trochaic (3 230) — an arrangement which in the II. without 
B 2 , etc., has only two narrative parallels (T44, 2245)— or else it 
stands at the end of the line. 2 This last use is quite irregular, 
since a bacchiac (or molossus) could originally stand at the end 
of the line only if it began either with a vowel or with two con- 
sonants (JHrpLpris, w\T)£iiT7rov). In the Odyssey exceptions become 
very common, and give several other instances in -010 (narr. (3 431, 
c 265; speeches e 232, 1 196, 346. It is fair to conclude that in the 
narrative of the Iliad (not B 2 , etc.), 0«'oio| is an importation from 
a later style, especially as a well-marked feature of that later 
style is the uneasy conviction that -o»o stands most safely at the 
end of the line (II. without B 2 , etc., narr. 44 per cent.; Odyssey, 

1 e. g. k'le %av6o(; Meve^aof. 

2Narr.B335,l2i8,A8o6, N694, O333, P 199, T279,Ti45,/3 394, 7398, <S 799, 
e 198, o 63, 554, 7T 53, p 3, v 248, 283, <p 189, 432 : speeches 25, T 297, /3 233, 
<! 682, e 11,^.238,0 313, 347, p 230, 402,17417, v 298, 325,^ 74,6) 151, 
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narr. 55 per cent.). Terminal 8eloio has probably supplanted 
neya6iiiov„ for, as the reader will see from the tables, there is a 
puzzling shortage of this type at the end of the line. 

In the Iliad the relation of -o«o to -ov is still a rational problem ; 
in the Odyssey it degenerates into a mystery. The ending may 
thus afford a high satisfaction both to unitarians and to those 
who take a different view. Unitarians see how in his latest 
manner Homer triumphantly freed himself from painful conven- 
tions, the legacy of that unrecorded versification which he could 
not claim to be ' all his '. Other people see — but there is no 
need to detail what they see. Some hint may be given by the 
present jottings, elementary enough, but even so perhaps <f>avavra 
to separatists. 

J. A. J. Drewitt. 
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